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Former Governor Alfred E. Smith Receives Diploma of Honorary Degree from 
President Frank P. Graves 


Convocation Celebrates Development of School System 


Celebrating the 150th anniversary of the Building was made notable by addresses by 
establishment of The University of the State leaders of educational thought on various phases 
of New York, the Sixty-ninth Convocation of of the evolution and development of the State’s 
the University held on October 12th and 13th educational system. The speakers pointed out 
in Chancellors Hall of the State Education the changed conception of education today as 
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compared with that of 150 years ago and 
showed how the schools are meeting new re- 
sponsibilities brought by changed conditions. 

The Convocation was opened on the evening 
of October 12th by Chancellor James Byrne, 
who in his opening remarks paid tribute to the 
late Chancellor Chester S. Lord. The invoca- 
tion was pronounced by the Reverend Aloysius 
J. Hogan, president of Fordham University. 
Addresses were then given by Dr John H. 
Finley, former President of the University and 
Commissioner of Education and now associate 
editor of the New York Times, and Dr Rush 
Rhees, president of the University of Rochester. 
These addresses were followed by the con- 
ferring of the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws upon former Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
who in a brief response vigorously defended 
the schools against those who would have edu- 
cation bear the greatest share of retrenchment 
programs. 

Declaring that The University of the State 
of New York is the official incorporation of the 
State’s highest purpose, Doctor Finley in his 
address on “ The Invisible University,” showed 
how universal education is the guarantee of 
liberty and civilization. 

In his address on the subject “ Liberal Edu- 
cation — Then and Now,” President Rhees con- 
trasted the conception of higher education 150 
years ago with that of today, pointing out that 
whereas at the time the University was estab- 
lished higher education was under the rigid 
dominance of the classics, mathematics and 
logic, today it seeks to insure to youth a full 
possession of their intellectual heritage and to 
train them to be serviceable to the community. 

Following the first session a reception was 
held in the rotunda of the State Education 
Building, with music by the a cappella choir 
of the Glens Falls Senior High School, which 
also sang at each of the Convocation sessions, 
adding greatly to the success of the Convocation. 

The session on the morning of Friday, 
October 13th, was addressed by Dr Marvin S. 
Pittman, director of teacher training, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti; Dr Herbert S. 
Weet, superintendent of schools at Rochester; 
and Dr Leonard V. Koos, professor of secon- 
dary education at the University of Chicago. 
This session was opened by Regent William 
Leland Thompson. 

Doctor Pittman traced the evolution of the 
American rural school along seven basic lines: 


its purpose, unit of administration, method of 
support, housing facilities, leadership, teachers 
and curriculum. The rural school of the future, 
he said, must have the best of leadership in 
administrative and supervisory positions, suffi- 
cient financial support, adequate school plants, 
superior teachers and an enriched curriculum. 

Speaking on the subject “ The Three R’s of 
Yesterday and the Fads and Frills of Today,” 
Superintendent Weet made it clear that much 
more is demanded of the schools today than in 
earlier days. The primary function of the 
schools in the three-R period, he said, was to 
protect the community against the hazards of 
illiteracy, since business, industry, the home 
and the church combined to give education in 
the sense of a disciplined mind, loyalty, indus- 
try, a lively sense of responsibility and willing- 
ness to meet it, attitudes of helpfulness and 
cooperation and appreciation of the finer things 
of life. “Today,” he declared, “the school is 
the one institution consciously organized and 
established to compensate for the losses that 
have come through changing conditions outside 
the school, regardless whether those losses may 
involve knowledge values, skills or character 
qualities. He agreed that the schools are not 
free from nonessentials but maintained that 
they are more free today from nonessentials 
than they have been at any other period in the 
history of their development. 

Tracing the rise of the American high school 
through its different types — the Latin grammar 
school, the academy and the public high school, 
Doctor Koos explained that recently a fourth 
type has appeared in the vertically extended 
secondary school resulting in junior high school 
reorganization and including junior college 
years. Basing his prediction upon recent trends 
in secondary education, Doctor Koos said that 
the secondary school of tomorrow will be 
extended to include both the upper elementary 
school and the lower college years, will offer 
a greatly enriched curriculum, will make pro- 
vision for individual differences among pupils 
and for guidance, and the district will be large 
enough to provide most of the enrolment that 
will warrant maintaining the work. 

The third session on the afternoon of October 
13th was opened by Chancellor James Byrne. 
The speakers were Dr Abram R. Brubacher, 
president of the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany; Dr George D. 
Strayer, professor of educational administra- 
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Former Governor Smith Attacks School Budget Slashing 


In his brief response on receiving the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from the Regents of The University of the State of New York, former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith continued his championship of the public schools 
by making a strong attack against school budget slashing and against the 


policy of making the educational system bear the brunt of retrenchment. 


“If we do not build a mile of road for three years,” he is reported as 


saying, “ only a few motorists will be troubled. 
if we did not spend any more for operating the canals. 
of other activities that we can get along without. 


It would not do much harm 
I could name dozens 
But the one single 


year that education is neglected is lost forever. When we start to build roads 


again we can build as many miles as we want. We can glorify the canals and 


buy the boats to put on them. 
regained. 


But the year lost to education can never be 
Let everything else go by in time of stress but do not let false 


economy fall on our schools. Public education is insurance against all sorts 


of ‘ isms.’” 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Dr Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo. 

“The Twentieth Century Teacher” was the 
subject of the address by Doctor Brubacher, 
who explained that the teacher of today is a 
new professional being in the technical and 
mechanical aspects of his work. Since twenti- 
eth century education is more than technic and 
more than factual knowledge, he said that the 
need is for dynamic personalities, experienced, 
educated, cultured and of greater maturity. 

Speaking on the subject “ The Ability and the 
Obligation of the State To Support Edu- 
cation,” Doctor Strayer pointed out that the 
“obligation of the State to support education 
is as fundamental as its will to perpetuate 
itself.” New York State has acknowledged 
this obligation, he said. Holding that the 
ability of the State to support its school system 
is in the last analysis dependent upon the value 
which the people place upon education, Pro- 
fessor Strayer declared that the State may 
reasonably be expected to maintain and increase 
its support of education. 

In his address on “ Professional Education in 
America,” Chancellor Capen paid tribute to 


The University of the State of New York for 
the important part that it has had in raising 
the standards of professional education all over 
the country. The danger of standards, he said, 
is that they are entirely mechanical and prevent 
all adjustment to the dynamic movement of a 
changing professional world. He urged that 
the leadership of the University, which has been 
undisputed for more than a generation, be con- 
tinued by having state regulation take the form 
of stimulation and guidance rather than coercion 
and repression, and be flexible, discriminating 
and encouraging to innovation and experiment. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Rev- 
erend Boothe C. Davis, president emeritus of 
Alfred University, and the Convocation was 
adjourned by Chancellor Byrne. 


—_Q-——_ 


The Committee on World Friendship among 
Children invites American boys and girls to take 
part in one or more of its friendship projects, 
such as sending post cards to children of other 
lands, writing good will messages and essays on 
world peace. Information regarding these may 
be obtained from the committee at 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York City. 
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President Graves Confers Honorary Degree upon Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, as 
Regent William Leland Thompson Invests Him with Academic Hood 


Governor Smith and Superintendent Weet Receive Degrees 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith and 
Superintendent of Schools Herbert S. Weet of 
Rochester received honorary degrees at the 
Sixty-ninth Convocation of The University of 
the State of New York on October 12th and 
13th. At the opening session the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred upon the former 
Governor, as “the devoted friend of our public 
schools and the benefactor of untold genera- 
tions.” At the closing session on October 13th 
Superintendent Weet received the degree of 
doctor of letters in recognition of his achieve- 
ments during his 40 years of service in’ the 
school system of Rochester. 

Dr Frank P. Graves, President of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and State 


Commissioner of Education, conferred the 
degrees on behalf of the Board of Regents. 
Regent William J. Wallin presented former 
Governor Smith for the degree, and Regent 
Roland B. Woodward presented Superintendent 


Weet. 

In presenting former Governor Smith for the 
degree, Regent Wallin said: 

Mr PresipENnT: I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting for the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, Alfred Emanuel Smith, four times Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. Starting 
30 years ago as a youthful member of the 
Assembly, he continued in active public service 
for a quarter of a century. His interest in the 
science of government being early aroused, he 
studied its organization and administration to 
such purpose that he proved himself one of 
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the most valuable members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1915 and has become a 
leader of thought in America on political, social 
and economic questions. Public education in 
this State owes much to his broad-minded, con- 
sistent and courageous support, and the con- 
ferring of an honorary degree upon him will 
be but a just acknowledgment of this debt. It 
is my privilege, therefore, to present for the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, that good 
citizen, devoted public servant and friend of 
public education, Alfred Emanuel Smith, the 
distinguished ex-Governor of the State of New 
York. 

The remarks of President Graves in confer- 
ring the degree follow: 


ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH: A son of the cos- 
mopolitan city of New York and reared in its 
stern school of experience, you have been sig- 
nally recognized for your attainments and worth 
by the greatest universities in our land. Colum- 
bia has rightly honored you as a distinguished 
legislator, constitutionalist and governor; and 
Harvard has fittingly lauded you for your clear 
thinking on economic, political and social ques- 
tions and for independence and courage in 
urging your conclusions. The University of the 
State of New York, on the other hand, as the 
corporate body in control of public education 
for the past century and a half, wishes espe- 
cially to emphasize your constant encourage- 
ment and support of the state school system 
and your consistent efforts to afford equal edu- 
cational opportunities to every boy and girl in 
the State. With DeWitt Clinton, your great 
predecessor, you will ever be remembered as 
the devoted friend of our public schools and 
the benefactor of untold generations of chil- 
dren. By the authority of The University of 
the State of New York, committed to me by 
the Board of Regents, I have the honor and 
pleasure of conferring upon you the degree of 
doctor of laws, honoris causa. In testimony 
whereof, I present you with this diploma and 
invest you with the appropriate academic hood. 


In presenting Superintendent Weet for the 
degree, Regent Woodward said: 


Mr Preswent: It is my high privilege to 
present for the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters, Herbert Seeley Weet, superintendent of 
schools of Rochester. For more than two 
score years he has served the best interests of 
this State—teacher in rural schools, principal 
of city grammar and high schools, assistant 
superintendent and superintendent of schools, 
and in each place a master of its duties and 
responsibilities. He has attained high distinc- 
tion among the educators of this country and 
abroad. And his untiring devotion to the cause 
of public education in this State makes all his 
fellow citizens his debtors. Original, progres- 
sive, judicial, wise, student of education, able 
administrator —I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you for the degree of doctor of 
letters, Herbert Seeley Weet. 


In conferring the degree upon Superintendent 
Weet, Doctor Graves said: 


Herpert Seecey Weert: For more than 40 
years you have effectively ministered to the 
educational needs of the youth of New York, 
and this fruitful service has been extended to 
every type of community, all levels of education 
and each grade of position. During an entire 
generation you have loyally served the school 
system of the city of Rochester, most of the 
period as chief executive, and have brought it 
to a foremost place in the United States. 
Unexcelled as an educational and civic leader, 
admired, respected and beloved by fellow citi- 
zens in Rochester and by professional compeers 
throughout the country; you have become a 
source of pride and satisfaction to all within 
our borders, and any celebration of the estab- 
lishment and history of educational administra- 
tion in the Empire State would be incomplete 
without recognition of your achievements. 
Therefore, by mandate of the Board of Regents, 
I confer upon you the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters, with all the dignities, rights and 
privileges appertaining thereto. In witness 
whereof, I present this diploma and invest you 
with the hood of purple and gold. 


—-_o-—— 


Ceramics College Students 
Demonstrate Pottery Making 


An exhibit of pottery making by students of 
the New York State College of Ceramics at 
Alfred University attracted 
among those attending the University Convoca- 
tion on October 12th and 13th. The exhibit 
was displayed in the rotunda of the State Edu- 
cation Building. 

Students of the 
various steps in the making of pottery through 
the use of both the potter’s wheel and molds. 
In addition, there were on display many speci- 
mens of pottery and of glass and chinaware 
and also drawings and paintings to show the 
pottery making. 
College of 


great interest 


school demonstrated the 


relation between design and 
Through the 


delegates 


courtesy of the 
registered at the 
attractive 


Ceramics who 
Convocation 


ash trays made at the college. 


received as souvenirs 


—— 


Harry Stanley Rogers, dean of engineering at 
the Oregon State College, has been elected 
fifth president of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn succeeding Dr Parke R. Kolbe, who 
resigned a year ago to become president of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
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Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


THE INVISIBLE UNIVERSITY 
JOHN H. FINLEY, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, NEW YORK 
TIMES 
The University of the State of New York 
is the official incorporation of the State’s high- 
est purpose, the embodiment of the noblest 
aspiration of a democracy, the evidence of an 
urge which is life’s “ mightiest mystery ” — an 
institution in which, to use a phrase of the late 
Laureate of England, “the unseen takes shape 
to common eyes.” Its offices of vision and of 
education are the surest promise of an ad- 

vancing and enduring State. 

[Doctor Finley quoted from a letter written 
in 1857 by Lord Macaulay to an American in 
which it was predicted that in a period of ad- 
versity to come to America “ either civilization 
or liberty must perish your Huns and 
Vandals will have been engendered within your 
country by your own institutions.” ] 

I think that we may now say that Lord 
Macaulay left out of his reckoning such an 
invisible influence as that of this institution, 
which embraces the State’s concern for every 
child in it, every youth, man and woman, and 
represents an influence which is exerted by 
every state, though in no other, perhaps, with 
such comprehensive and organized concern for 
the welfare of the individual from childhood 
into age. Here is the invisible quantity that 
enters into the determination of the I.Q. of 
democracy. 

The defense against the Macaulay fate is 
universal education but education which goes 
beyond that of a half century ago, which does 
not end with elementary or even secondary 
education of children and youth but continues 
through life. 

To Macaulay’s ominous statement in the 
earlier part of the letter (“I have long been 
convinced that institutions purely democratic 
must, sooner or later, destroy liberty or civiliza- 
tion or both”), the answer which this institu- 
tion cries back across its century and a half 
is that the guarantee of liberty is the civiliza- 
tion of democracy —civilization being, as 
Matthew Arnold defined it, “ The humaniza- 
tion of man in society.” We may have to 
employ regimentation in emergencies to recover 
from the tragic folly of international wars or 
the sickness of national excesses, but it is only 
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by humanization that a healthful state of society 
is to be secured for the individual. 

Individual worth at all cost sought, pursued, 
secured—this is the farthest aim of the 
eschatology of this institution, which has its 
center in every teachable mind and its circum- 
ference nowhere. Its examinations are not to 
determine rewards and punishments but to 
assist children, youth, men and women to rise 
to the full measure of their intellectual facul- 
ties. And these faculties are not to be consid- 
ered as “ Gibeonites” — mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water—but as divine beings 
making effort to add to their faith knowledge 
and seeking the perfection toward which God 
has called them, as revealed in the insatiate 
longing of the finite mind. 

We celebrate the 150 years of the life of this 
institution, which is older than the Constitution 
of the United States, but it has put on immor- 
tality in its very being that it may share it 
with mortals, for, as Dean Inge has said in his 
essay on “Thought and Will,” “to achieve 
immortality is to have life more abundantly, 
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to be eternal in every moment.” The innumer- 
able schools and offices which give shelter to 
the purpose of this University are indeed tem- 
poral but the unseen things which it seeks to 
give to this State are eternal. In its continuing 
offices we renew our faith in a democracy that 


both fosters civilization and preserves indi- 
vidual liberty. 
—Oo-——_ 
LIBERAL EDUCATION — 
THEN AND NOW 


RUSH RHEES, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER 
In 1784 when The University of the State 
of New York was first established, educational 
thought in America was in the throes of rest- 
followed on the close of the 
In fact, that 


lessness which 
war with the Mother Country. 
restlessness antedated the war. 

In 1933 we find ourselves in 
period of unrest and ferment concerning lib- 
eral education. One heritage from the World 
War has been an unprecedented influx of stu- 
dents in our colleges. To some this has seemed 
the mark of a new day of larger opportunities 
for American youth. To some it has brought 
a serious call for a revaluation of the concept 
of liberal education. To some it has seemed a 
menace to the cause of quality in the work of 
our colleges. To some it has suggested a 
skepticism concerning the whole program of 
higher education as expressed in the develop- 
ment of our four-year college courses. 

To understand the present situation it is 
necessary to recall that in 1784 the rigid domi- 
nance of classics, mathematics and logic in 
college teaching was being undermined by the 
insistent demand that higher education should 
prepare youth for fine citizenship by supple- 
menting the study of the past and of the tools 
of knowledge, by more adequate introduction 
into the program of study of subjects of modern 
interest and practical importance. That process 
continued through the following century and 
reached its culmination when the first grudging 
introduction of elective studies open to the stu- 
dents’ own preference, led finally to the prac- 
tically complete establishment of free electives 
in Harvard under President Eliot in 1869. 

Another aspect of the problem of liberal 
education in 1933 is to be found in the relation 
of the college to our rapidly developing facili- 
ties for university education, that is, education 


a post-war 


Ww 
ul 
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characterized by intensive study of research 
problems. 

The interest in vocational training for some 
students calls attention to another phase of the 
problem of liberal education in 1933. There 
is a wide difference between technical training 
and liberal education. Not that many techni- 
cal subjects are necessarily foreign to such 
education. The danger lies in the tendency to 
emphasize technical methods and technics in the 
interest of vocation, rather than understanding 
and mastery of the intellectual problems in- 
volved and disclosed by technical procedures. 

There is another phase of our present pro- 
grams for liberal education that has much 
significance. I refer to the recent rapid growth 
in the study of fine arts and music in our 
colleges. So much as is needful for intelligent 
understanding of painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture or music will clearly contribute to such a 
power of clear understanding and right think- 
ing as the college aims to develop. And side 
by side with this new interest in esthetic studies 
is an even more interesting movement for the 
recapture of religion as a subject for serious, 
intelligent attention by liberally educated men. 

As stated already, 1933 finds our educational 
endeavors in a condition of profound unrest. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Commissioner Outlines Progress 
and Policies of Normal Schools 


Progress in the teacher-training program of 
the State and policies for future advancement 
of this program were set forth by Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves in three recent 
addresses. 

At the annual meeting of teachers college 
presidents, normal school principals and teachers 
on September 29th at Lake Placid, the Com- 
missioner summarized the advances that have 
recently been made in teacher-training institu- 
tions and issued a stirring call to still further 
improvement. In his address dedicating the 
new building of the Plattsburg State Normal 
School on September 30th he paid tribute to 
those who have been responsible for the estab- 
lishment and development of the school and 
dedicated the new building “for the education 
of teachers in this great Democracy that the 
children of our Commonwealth may learn from 
those who leave its halls the inspiration and 
faith that will result in a greater and better 
tomorrow.” At the inauguration of Dr Ralph 
W. Swetman ds principal of the Oswego State 
Normal School on October 4th Doctor Graves 
declared that “no educational function will be 
found to be in greater need of new ideals and 
reorganization than the training of teachers.” 
In this address he pointed the way for normal 
schools to become teachers colleges. 

In his address at Lake Placid Commissioner 
Graves contrasted conditions now with those 
nine years ago when a visit by a committee of 
the Board of Regents revealed that the training 
offered by the schools was not so effective as it 
should be and was of very unequal merit. 


Summarizing the progress that has been 
made, he said: 


The absurd incubus of an academic depart- 
ment, which was tolerated in no other state 
of the Union, has now been lifted from all the 
schools. A dozen new buildings have been 
constructed at various institutions and more 
modern facilities and equipment have been 
everywhere installed. The three-year course 
has fully supplanted the old meager one at the 
normal schools and a full college training has 
been developed and strengthened at Albany and 
Buffalo. Lately a further revision and im- 
provement of the curriculum have been formu- 
lated, and it is now generally understood that 
normal schools and teachers colleges should be 
genuine professional schools and not academic 
institutions with a thin veneer of educational 
theory and practice work. A determined effort 
is likewise being made for securing a more 
select body of students to be prepared for 
teaching. 

The most remarkable achievement during this 
period is to be found in the striking improve- 
ment that has been made in the preparation 
of the faculties at the various normal schools 
and teachers colleges. This advance is in large 
measure responsible for all the others, as no 
institution ever becomes any greater than its 
faculty. 


There is still room for improvement, how- 
ever, Commissioner Graves pointed out, adding 
“ Meritorious service, which is supposed to be 
the argument for advancement, and not merely 
having lived another year, should be more 
accurately defined and conscientiously required.” 


At Plattsburg Commissioner Graves paid 
tribute to the inspired vision of the leaders and 
the unremitting efforts of innumerable citizens 
of northern New York, to whom credit is due 
for the establishment of the State Normal 
School at Plattsburg in 1890; to Dr George K. 
Hawkins, who for 35 years guided its develop- 
ment as principal and to the many persons of 
Plattsburg and vicinity who rallied to the task 
of rebuilding the institution when fire destroyed 
it four years ago. 

He then continued: 


The greatness of such an institution must 
forever lie in the character, personality and 
service of those who go forth from its halls. 
To every student, to every faculty member, and 
to every citizen of the North Country, the 
normal school at Plattsburg must, then, offer 
a perpetual challenge. In order that this chal- 
lenge may be met, we must secure the most 
efficient instructors to be found anywhere in 
the country and we must seek for students with 
such potential abilities as will enable their 
instructors to make of them leaders qualified 
to guide the youth who as citizens will build 
the civilization of tomorrow. Such students 
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we must accept as a trust and we must con- 
secrate ourselves to their preparation for social 
service. Our faith in democratic ideals forces 
us to believe that there is enough good in 
America to enable us to work out a greater 
destiny than man has yet achieved. In the 
realization of this destiny we must look to our 
teachers as the first line of defense and as the 
front line of attack. To that end this normal 
school, with all its glorious traditions, has long 
been consecrated. 

“If Oswego is ever to be a teachers college 


the right sort of leader has been chosen,” said 
Doctor Graves in his address at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr Ralph W. Swetman as principal 
of the Oswego State Normal School. Doctor 
Graves praised and congratulated the local 
board for making its choice of principal solely 
on the basis of his character and record, and 
welcomed Doctor Swetman upon his return to 
his native State and to the opportunities for 
teacher preparation in New York. 

Speaking of the opportunities awaiting the 
new principal, Commissioner Graves said: 


At the present juncture in New York no edu- 
cational function will be found to be in greater 
need of new ideals and reorganization than the 
training of teachers. We are just breaking the 
chrysalis of the normal school and becoming 
a full-fledged teachers college butterfly. If the 
process is to continue, it will be essential to 
develop within or find outside faculty members 
worthy of the new status. 

Doctor Graves made it clear that normal 
schools in New York State will not become 
teachers colleges over night and without actu- 
ally meeting the standards for colleges. “ Cer- 
tainly no normal school in New York,” he said, 
“can hope to be admitted to the organization 
and rank of a teachers college until it has 
demonstrated that its faculty and its offerings 
are of equal standing with those of arts col- 
leges in this State. We have an innate an- 
tipathy to calling an institution a college until 


it is one.” 





Regents Name Chancellor and Vice Chancellor 


The Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York at its meeting on 
October 12th unanimously elected as Chancellor 
James Byrne of New York City, who has been 
Vice Chancellor of the Board since October 
1929. He succeeds the late Chancellor Chester 
S. Lord, who died August Ist. Regent Thomas 
J. Mangan of Binghamton was unanimously 
elected Vice Chancellor. The new Chancellor 
and Vice Chancellor were sworn into office by 
Chief Judge Cuthbert W. Pound of the Court 
of Appeals. 

Chancellor Byrne has been a member of the 
Board of Regents since 1916. During this time 
he has taken an active and important part in 
the work of the Board and has been zealous 
in the performance of his duties. 

Born on January 16, 1857, in Springfield, 
Mass., he was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1877 with the degree of bachelor of 
arts and received the degree of bachelor of laws 
in 1882. New York University and Harvard 
University have conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. He has practised 
law in New York City since 1883 and has been 
vice president of the American Law Institute 
since 1928 and was president of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York from 
1921 to 1923. He was a member of the Harvard 


Corporation from 1920 to 1926 and president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association in 1920. 

Chancellor Byrne was a member of the 
American Red Cross Commission to Italy in 
1917-19 and was decorated as Officer of the 
Crown of Italy in 1918 and Commendatore of 
the Crown of Italy in 1921. He was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of France 
in 1921. 

As a token of their respect and admiration 
for Chancellor Byrne the Regents presented to 
him a silk Chancellor’s robe and cap. 

Vice Chancellor Mangan has been a member 
of the Board of Regents since 1919 and has 
given devoted service to the educational inter- 
ests of the State. He was born in Binghamton 
on August 13, 1872. He is a graduate of Ham- 
ilton College, having received the bachelor of 
arts degree in 1894 and the master of arts degree 
in 1897. Manhattan College in 1925 and St 
John’s College. in Brooklyn in 1927 conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Admitted to the bar in 1896, Vice Chancellor 
Mangan has practised law in Binghamton since 
that time and is a member of the law firm of 
Mangan and Mangan. He is a member of the 
New York State and Broome County Bar 
associations and of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


(Continued from page 35) 


But it is a hopeful unrest. It signifies an 
active revaluation of the problem of liberal 
education. I trust I am not overoptimistic 
in my belief that it signifies a renewed purpose 
to recover and improve the serious pursuit of 
the ideals of liberal education. And now, with 
increasing clearness, we see an emerging con- 
sciousness of the aim of liberal education as 
the emancipation of the mind of youth from 
the shackles of ignorance; of prejudice, which 
is something other than ignorance; of super- 
ficial judgment; and of narrowness of outlook 
on life. And in this we are true disciples of 
the men who in 1784 sought by the establish- 
ment of this University of the State of New 
York to insure to the youth of their time and 
of coming times a full possession of their in- 
tellectual heritage. 


o- o-—— 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
RURAL SCHOOL 


MARVIN S. PITTMAN, DIRECTOR OF TEACHER 
TRAINING, MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, YPSILANTI 


The rural school, like public education in 
general, has evolved along seven basic lines. 
1 Evolving purposes to be served by the rural 

school 

The purpose of our rural school has evolved 
from the child to the servant of the church, 
from the servant of the church to the creature 
of the community, from the creature of the com- 
munity to the ward of the state, and finally, 
from the ward of the state to the creative and 
constructive agent of the state. 
2 Political unit for the administration of the 

rural school 

The district unit of school control has been 
the characteristic unit throughout the Nation. 
There has been a general but a very painful 
and bitterly contested shift toward larger units 
of administrative control and supervisory ser- 
vice. Revolutionary changes in the organiza- 
tion of our industry, of our business machinery 
and methods, and of our total wealth have made 
inefficient and unjust our pioneer systems of 
Radical revision is 
necessary if educational democracy is to be re- 


school administration. 





Dr Marvin S. Pittman 


stored and if efficiency of educational service is 
to be achieved. 
3 Method of support for the rural school 

The march of evolution in the support of the 
rural school has been from the individual to 
state responsibility and it may continue to ex- 
pand its scope until the Nation itself will be 
included. 
4 Housing facilities for rural schools 

The rural school buildings of America have 
been of three types varying according to the 
stage of educational development at the time 
they were erected. The pioneer structures were 
simple, crude one-room buildings. These 
pioneer buildings were succeeded by red brick 
or by wooden structures usually painted white. 
Even yet we have 150,000 of these school build- 
ings. They were once the sign of an educa- 
tionally democratic society but today they are 
the mark of arrested educational progress. 

Within the past quarter of a century a new 
type of school building is being constructed in 
rural America. It is made possible by the 
union of from five to 15 of the former school 
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districts. This brings together from 300 to 
1000 school children and makes necessary a 
building suited to the housing and proper educa- 
tion of children of all ages from five to 20. 


5 Leadership for rural schools 

Following the example of New York State 
all of the other states have created the office of 
state superintendent, or commissioner, of public 
instruction and 39 states have created and still 
maintain the office of county superintendent of 
schools, or its equivalent. Recent decades have 
added other types of leadership for rural 
schools. 
6 Teachers for the American rural school 

During the century and a half of our national 
existence the teachers of the American rural 
schools have evolved from persons of no legal 
qualifications to persons of considerable legal 
qualifications, but even yet there is much to be 
desired and many objectives are yet to be at- 
tained before rural teachers are fairly treated, 
professionally, and before rural children are 
guaranteed equality of classroom instruction. 


7 Curriculum of the rural school 

The program of studies has been expanded 
from decade to decade until it now includes the 
whole range of human knowledge and the scope 
of human needs. Broad as has been the evolu- 
tion of the materials of the curriculum, the 
form in which the materials have been presented 
has evolved, perhaps, even more. 

The summarized opinion of those who have 
given most thought to the history, to the present 
status and to the future needs of the American 
rural school would doubtless agree, in general, 
with the following conclusions : 

1 We must provide for and guarantee the 
continuance of the right sort of leadership in 
administrative and supervisory positions in rural 
education. 

2 We must provide sufficient financial sup- 
port to guarantee that every rural child will 
have the privilege of attending a school in which 
will be offered a complete and an efficient pro- 
gram of education extending throughout the 
elementary and secondary school. This must 
be done without undue burden to the local tax- 
payer in the locality which the school serves. 
We must recognize that education is, and must 
be increasingly so, a function of the State and 
of the Nation and not merely of the community. 

3 We must have school plants in the future 
in all our rural areas that are adequate not only 


to the educational needs of our rural youth but 
also adequate to the needs of the adults of the 
community for continuing their education along 
social, economic and political lines. 

4 We must have teachers for our rural 
schools who are peculiarly equipped to meet the 
needs of the times and especially suited to the 
lacks, the yearnings and the appreciations of 
the localities in which they teach. The teachers 
should all be superior in personality and in edu- 
cational equipment. No teacher is too efficient, 
too inspiring, too good for service in a rural 
school. 

5 Through the curriculum offered in our 
rural schools, we must accomplish the great 
objectives in education. During much of the 
19th century, the American rural school was an 
active educational larva. Today it is too often 
a dormant educational chrysalis giving little if 
any evidence of life. Let us provide the 
warmth of human interest, the stimulation of 
educational vision and the genius of organiza- 
tion with which we Americans have been en- 
dowed to stimulate the dormant potentialities 
of the rural school and thereby set it free from 
the cramping shell which encases it. Let us 
give it freedom from the traditions, laws, 
physical plants, administrative machinery, per- 
sonnel and curriculum which handicap it so that 
it may expand to its full possibilities, thereby 
serving rural America as it deserves to be 
served in a Nation which proudly boasts of its 
democracy, its equality, its justice, its efficiency 
and its organizing genius. 


—_0—_—- 


THE THREE R’S OF YESTERDAY AND 
THE FADS AND FRILLS OF TODAY 
HERBERT S. WEET, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ROCHESTER 
Back to the three R’s of yesterday is a cry 
that has in it much of real significance. The 
essence of that cry is for simplicity and those 
rugged virtues that went with it. This long- 
ing for the simplicity and the rugged virtues 
of the three-R period of education involves 
vastly more agencies and institutions in the 
community than the school itself. Then as 
now the school inevitably reflected the strength 
as well as the weakness of the community life 


to which it ministered. If the school was 
simple in its operations and rugged in its dis- 
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cipline, so were the means by which our people 
earned their livelihood. No ease was attached 
to any one of them. 

The same simplicity, industry and frugality 
which characterized vocational interests also 
characterized the home. It lacked leisure and 
it lacked luxury. It had hardships. Training 
in its operations was quite as much an accepted 
procedure for the girl as training on the farm 
or in the shop was for the boy. The church 
was largely the heart and center of what was 
regarded as the respectable social life of its 
day. Loyalty to a cause that embraced the 
welfare of all mankind, reflection upon those 
things of the spirit that meant comfort and 
inspiration, familiarity with the one masterpiece 
of all literature were among the great outcomes 
for which the church stood. 

This combination of influences left no com- 
munity lacking in educated men and women, if 
by education we mean a disciplined mind, 
loyalty, industry, a lively sense of responsibility 
and willingness to meet it, attitudes of helpful- 
ness and cooperation and appreciation of the 
finer things of life. We know that we can 
never return to the conditions which were as- 
sociated with such values as these, but it is 
greatly to be hoped that we also know that 
except as we strive to hold true to the values 
themselves there is little short of hopelessness 
and despair ahead. 

And now for the school of today. The school 
stands out as the one and only institution that 
has been consciously established to protect the 
individual and the community against the 
hazards of illiteracy, and in this respect none 
can deny that it is accomplishing its purpose. 
There was a time when this was its only pur- 
pose. Go back to the picture of this three-R 
period in the stage of our development as a 
Nation and see how relatively negligible was 
the influence of the school in developing these 
wholesome character qualities that we associated 
with that period, in comparison with the com- 
bined influence of those simple vocations, the 
equally simple life of the home, and of the 
church. Then look out upon these same ele- 
ments of community life today and ask our- 
selves in turn where our hopes and aspirations 
lie for a preservation of these same character 


qualities. 
To put the case differently, how far does 
the shop and business office compare favorably 


with the shop and the business office of even 
40 years ago as an educative influence in the 
lives of the boys and the girls who were em- 
ployed in them just before these depression 
years set in? 


These questions are not asked in a spirit of 
adverse criticism. Far from it. Under the 
changed conditions that have come it is liter- 
ally impossible for business and industry to 
be the educative influence in all these hoped for 
outcomes of education that they formerly were. 
The questions are asked solely for the purpose 
of suggesting the infinitely larger place which 
the school of today has in attempting con- 
sciously to provide for these essentials than the 
schools had during this earlier three-R period. 
Yesterday the school was the one institution 
consciously organized and established to pro- 
tect the community against the hazards of 
illiteracy through teaching the three R’s. To- 
day the school is the one institution consciously 
organized and established to compensate for the 
losses that have come through changing condi- 
tions outside of the school, regardless of 
whether those losses may involve knowledge 
values, skills or character qualities. Further- 
more, the schools of today are called upon, 
wholly aside from this field of substitution, to 
protect the community against other hazards 
that were never dreamed of as hazards until a 
comparatively recent date. We submit these 
as propositions that challenge consideration in 
an attempt to evaluate the modern school. 

If this discussion has impressed some as be- 
ing an unseemly defense of all that the schools 
are doing without any recognition of their de- 
fects and shortcomings, such has not been the 
intention. The schools have had their fads and 
frills and they very likely have them today. 
One of the best illustrations, so far as the past 
is concerned, was vertical penmanship. Some 
of us well remember when it had its sweep and 
when its ardent advocates literally declared that 
the upright strokes of the pen would carry over 
into uprightness of character. To suppose that 
the schools are free from miniature golf courses 
is to put the schools upon a pedestal of loneli- 
ness and isolation where they do not belong. 
Furthermore, the schools are not free from non- 
essentials. We have no hesitation, however, in 
declaring out of a long experience with them 
that they are more free today from such non- 
essentials than they have been at any other 
period in the history of their develgpment. 
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Underwood and Underwood 


Dr Leonard V. Koos 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


LEONARD V. KOOS, PROFESSOR OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In 1890, the proportion of the population of 
high school age, that is, 14 to 18 years of age, 
represented by those who were enrolled in 
public high schools throughout the country was 
between 3 and 4 per cent. By 1930, our last 
census year, the proportion had mounted to 
about 47 per cent. Including the enrolment in 
private secondary schools raises the proportion 
to well over half of all children of high school 
age. Of course, the proportion has been greatly 
augmented since 1930. We are probably safe 
in assuming that the proportion will mount for 
the current school year to something like three- 
fifths to two-thirds of all children of appro- 
priate ages. The proportion in individual states 
and cities is much larger than this, and we 
may be sure that in some of our cities the youth 
in high school include practically every one of 
high school age. It is almost a truism to say 
that the present degree of popularization of 
secondary education has never been equalled in 
any other country or at any other time. 


Writers on the history of education are ac- 
customed to list three types of secondary 
schools that have served youth, which they 
designate, respectively, as the Latin grammar 
school, the academy and the public high school. 
The exception one is moved to take to the in- 
terpretations of many who write concerning the 
history of American secondary education is 
that they conclude it with the coming of the 
four-year free public high school. They seem 
unaware of the changes that have during the 
last third of a century been bringing on our 
educational scene a fourth type of American 
secondary school, the vertically extended sec- 
ondary school. I refer to the extensions of 
the high school downward to effect junior high 
school reorganization and upward to include 
junior college years. 

Because of the large amount of development 
already observable, no element of the picture of 
the secondary school of the future is clearer 
than that this school will be extended to include 
both the upper elementary school and the lower 
college years. We shall not much longer per- 
sist in the irrational distribution of school years 
that belong together, to three distinct types of 
institutions, one at the lower and concerned pre- 
dominantly with equipping pupils with the tools 
of learning, another at the upper end concerned 
primarily with professional and advanced aca- 
demic specialization, and the third between 
these two ends trying to make a real place for 
itself within the brief span of four school years. 

Acceptance of the junior high school and 
junior college extensions, especially the latter, 
as parts of the picture of the secondary school 
of tomorrow directs attention to the need for 
larger school districts. The typical district 
must be large enough to provide most of the 
enrolment that will warrant maintaining the 
work. The projection of trends can, therefore, 
include the larger district as a part of the 
prophecy. This step toward improvement of 
the small-school situation will be accompanied 
by others, such as more transportation of pupils 
to make for larger schools; transportation of 
teachers to schools that, because of the distribu- 
tion of the population, must remain small; and 
resort to correspondence study and the radio as 
aids to instruction. 

The scope of the curriculum will be as broad 
as life itself, with increased emphasis on train- 
ing for participation in social and civic life, for 
maintenance of health, and for sharing recrea- 
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tionally in the esthetic heritage represented in 
art and music. Occupation, too, will come in 
for recognition, but in its 
rather than in the narrower specific aspects 


broader aspects 
which are still being stressed in most schools 
offering training While 
between subjects and subject groups will not be 
entirely obliterated, the training program will 
be horizontally integrated rather than piecemeal. 

The secondary school of tomorrow will be 
typified by a notable development in the provi- 
sions for individual differences among pupils, 
differences that have been greatly multiplied by 
retaining all or almost all children in secondary 


for vocations. lines 


school grades. 

Provisions for guidance are called for by the 
same diversity in pupils which demands ample 
provisions for individual differences. 


—Oo-———_- 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TEACHER 


ABRAM R. BRUBACHER, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 


STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY 

The twentieth century teacher is a new pro- 
fessional being, a pleasant and happy contrast 
to the teacher of earlier periods who assigned 
lessons, heard recitations, trained the pupil’s 
memory and trusted to luck for desirable by- 
products which are now regarded as the first 
and _ indispensable educational 
process. The twentieth century teacher seeks 
after social responsiveness, moral sensitiveness, 
As we round out the 


fruits of the 


intellectual preparedness. 
first third of the century we believe we have 
our professional eyes on the right objectives 
and that we have acquired a marvelous technic 
of instruction. Nevertheless every competent 
teacher is aware that we still fail miserably in 
our endeavors and fall far short of the attain- 
ment of our educational ideals. 

What are the fundamental weaknesses in this 
twentieth century expert technician? What can 
we do to improve the teaching service? 

Perhaps the problem may be clarified by re- 
calling that such great names as are known to 
all of us, and the host of “best teachers” that 
could be gathered out of our own individual 
experiences, among classroom teachers, were 
great teachers not because they were technicians 
but because they were great human personalities 
enriched by broad culture and under the supreme 
urge of deep spiritual purposes. 

Spiritual purpose or deep conviction on great 
issues, is characteristic of great personalities. 


THE 
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President Abram R. Brubacher 


Public education 
has not demanded spiritual purpose of its prac- 
titioners, nor has it encouraged those teachers 
who held deep convictions. On the contrary, 
we have actually forbidden our public school 


Each complements the other. 


teachers to teach religion or to teach the moral 
issues whose sanctions are so closely associated 
Equally prohibitive has been our 
The plain but 
can 


with religion. 
attitude on political partisanship. 
uncomfortable fact is that our teachers 
survive only in so far as they are technicians 
or mechanicians; they perish professionally the 
moment they great convictions 
which are the very core of great, vivid person- 


assert those 
alities. 

And yet twentieth century education is more 
than technic, more than factual knowledge, more 
than unguided experimentation, more than acci- 
dental partisanship, more than a-moral judg- 
ments. The great social problems that agitate 
our people demand the fearless use of accurate 
knowledge; equally great moral issues call for 
serious consideration on the basis of a definite 
philosophy of life which is in itself a religious 
act even if it is not so called. Our Govern- 
ment will steer its course in the light of social 
forces modified by such moral principles as may 


prevail. That is, our political activities must 
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be the expression of the interaction of socia! 
and moral forces. How then can we deliber- 
ately exclude our teachers from full share in 
the great purposes that will actuate the popu- 
lace? How can we purify these social and 
moral forces unless we can galvanize the think- 
ing of our children by the inspiration of 
teachers whose personalities are fired by deep 
convictions ? 

It seems clear that the teaching profession 
can of itself do comparatively little to improve 
the quality of its personnel as regards drawing 
into it vivid personalities. Social and political 
and professional conditions must conspire to- 
make teaching attractive to 
In somewhat similar fashion the 


situation 


gether to such 
personalities. 
social and political and moral will 
necessarily condition our profession as regards 
the depth of convictions that will be tolerated 
on the part of teachers. Perhaps we can, as a 
profession, define our standards in each regard 
and educate our public, especially our states- 
men, to the point where lay support will exert 
itself in our behalf. 

Can the twentieth century afford to give boys 
and girls any but the best teachers? It will 
be a wise economy to provide teachers who 
have vivid personalities adorned with deep con- 
victions, matured by the experiences of life, 
educated persons, acquainted with the achieve- 
ments of the human race as recorded in litera- 
ture, history, philosophy and the discoveries and 


inventions of science. 
——1+—_ 


THE ABILITY AND THE OBLIGATION 
OF THE STATE TO SUPPORT 
EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR OF 
TEACHERS 
UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 


COLU MBIA 


COLLEGE, 


The obligation of the State to support educa- 
tion is as fundamental as is its will to per- 
petuate itself. The State of New York has 
from the beginning of its history down to the 
present day acknowledged its obligation for the 
support of education and has made provision 
for the financing of a system of free public 
education. Particularly during the past dozen 
years the problem of the place that the State 
should occupy in the support of local school 
systems has been subject to scientific inquiry 
which has furnished the basis for legislative 
enactment. 
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Dr George D. Strayer 


Our schools have not been wholly successful 


in serving the purpose for which they are 


But this acknowledgment is not 
their 


established. 


to be considered a denial of possible 
efficacy, nor a proposal that some other agency 
If the State is to 


meet its obligation to perpetuate itself, we shall 


can be substituted for them. 


have to support a more generous program of 
education for boys and girls, for young men 
and young women, and for adults. The em- 
phasis in our curriculum will have to be shifted 
from the tools of learning to that kind of edu- 
cation which leads to a livelier appreciation of 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Any consideration of the ability of the State 
to finance schools must be predicated upon a 
definition of the State’s obligation and an ap- 
preciation of the program required to meet its 
needs. I am aware of the fact that state and 
local expenditures for education have increased 
greatly in recent years. I know of the diffi- 
culty with which the state and local govern- 
budgets. I am 
and 


ments are balancing their 
convinced that we 


reach our conclusions in the light of a critical 


should face the issue 
analysis of the total situation. 
The amounts the State can provide for the 


support of public education, in the first instance, 
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depend upon its economic resources. The fact 
of a temporary economic maladjustment may 
operate to subtract from the amount made 
available for education, but only temporarily 
and only to the degree to which the people be- 
lieve that it is essential to reduce expenditures 
in this area as against the possibility of main- 
taining schools at a high level of efficiency 
while restricting expenditures for other govern- 
mental services. Indeed, it may be proposed 
without fear of contradiction that the ability of 
the State to support its school system is, in the 
last analysis, dependent upon the value which 
the people place upon education. 

The ability of the State to support its pro- 
gram of education, and indeed all other govern- 
mental enterprises, is dependent upon its revenue 
system. The State of New York is fortunate 
both in the adequacy and flexibility of its 
revenue system and in the efficiency of its tax 
administration. 

It may therefore be proposed that, from the 
standpoint of the economic resources of the 
State and in view of its revenue system, the 
State of New York may reasonably be ex- 
pected to maintain and to increase its support 
for its public school system. The administra- 
tion of educational funds and the adequacy of 
the organization and administration of the 
school system undoubtedly have influenced the 
will of the people to support their public schools. 
I am persuaded that the people of the State of 
New York believe in their public schools. I 
am confident that they look with favor upon the 
program of support which has made possible 
education for children, for youth and for adults. 
I believe that the future of our democracy is 
dependent upon a program of education which 
will acquaint all of our people with the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship, while at the 
same time making possible for them a freer 
and richer life as individuals. I know that the 
professional workers in the schools of the State, 
rather than resting upon their past achieve- 
ment, great as it has been, are bending every 
energy to the realization of this ideal. 

We must maintain faith in our schools. We 
have no other institution or agency which can 
so certainly develop the ideals and the under- 
standing necessary for the preservation of our 
liberties. The schools must help to build a 


race of men who find their greatest satisfaction 
in working together for the common good. All 
that we can vision of a better society and of a 
more abundant individual life can be accom- 


plished through education. The obligation of 
the State is to this generation and to our pos- 
terity. The ability of the State will be meas- 
ured not merely by her economic resources but 
also by the devotion of her citizens to the de- 
velopment of a society in which equality of 
opportunity and social justice shall prevail. 


“ 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 
SAMUEL P. CAPEN, CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
BUFFALO 

Nowhere else in the American educational 
establishment is there anything comparable to 
the authority which The University of the State 
of New York exercises over professional edu- 
cation. Some persons who are aware of the 
absolute character of this authority inside the 
State do not realize that it actually extends 
far beyond the boundaries of the State. 
Through its practice of registering professional 
degrees — and hence approving the schools that 
confer them — the University in effect prevents 
institutions for professional education all over 
the country from indulging in what it regards 
as aberrations. The present status of pro- 
fessional education in America has consequently 
been in part determined by the requirements of 
The University of the State of New York. 
In that fact all of us who are associated with 
the University may justly take pride—if we 
are satisfied with the present status of pro- 
fessional education in America. Have we rea- 
son to be satisfied? 

The answer to that question can hardly be a 
categorical yes or no. We are, or at least I 
think we should be, satisfied with the progress 
of professional education, and especially the 
progress that has marked the last half century 
of the University’s existence. 

It is hard for us to conceive what miserable 
travesties of educational institutions most pro- 
fessional schools were down to within the 
memory of men still living; I might almost say 
within my own memory. 

The initial impulse toward reform was not 
furnished by statesmanship whether displayed 
in legislatures or through the organs of educa- 
tional regulation set up by legislatures, such as 
The University of the State of New York. 
It did not come from public dissatisfaction with 
the ministrations of duly authorized practition- 
ers. It did not even issue from the tardily 
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Chancellor Samuel P. Capen 


awakened conscience of educational administra- 
tors. The chief and the earliest impulse was 
furnished by science. 

It was not enough that science should reveal 
the shoddiness and inadequacy of professional 
Its verdict had to be implemented, if 
the schools were to be improved. The imple- 
ment finally resorted to was regulation. Regu- 
lation has proceeded from two sources, from the 
state, and from voluntary bodies representing 
professional interests. 

States began some fifty years ago to take 
tentative steps toward the control of profes- 
sional education by imposing educational re- 


schools. 


quirements for licenses to practise. In the 
intervening years. state regulation has _ been 
gradually extended and made more drastic. 


Thus far, however, it involves only a few of 
the well-established professions in which mal- 
practice would be most detrimental to the public 
welfare. 

But laws affecting so technical a function as 
professional education are never the spon- 
taneous product of the unaided intelligence of 
legislators. The motive power behind every 
piece of regulatory legislation has been the 


wn 


organized opinion of professional practitioners 
and educators. This opinion has been focused 


through the state and national associations. 


A little more than 20 years ago the voluntary 
standardization movement entered a new phase. 
The American Medical Association had an in- 
spiration. Since public regulation was not 
proceeding fast enough to correct the manifest 
abuses in medical education, the association de- 
cided to inspect medical schools on its own 
account; to classify them according as they 
met more or less satisfactorily certain standards 
relating to equipment, staff and curriculum; and 
to publish the That action 
started an avalanche. Organizations 


senting law, dentistry, pharmacy, librarianship, 


classified lists. 


repre- 


teaching and other professions, observing the 
success of the American Medical Association, 
have one after another imitated its procedure. 
Under the lash of fear, fear of the 
prestige, institutions have found the means to 


loss of 


make good their deficiencies far more rapidly 
than anyone would have possible. 
But this progress has been bought at a price. 


supposed 


Standards are all written in the same terms. 
Every standard is entirely mechanical. It 
never penetrates beneath the shell of an institu- 
tion to the real educational Every 
standard has consequently failed to insure the 
desired degree of enlightenment among gradu- 
ates. The invariable remedy to which standard- 
izing bodies resort, as soon as partial failure is 
apparent, is to increase the required number of 
hours and years. As a result, professional 
curriculums have been choked or unduly pro- 
longed or converted into a cramming routine. 
Wherever this has happened the progress of 
professional education has not been further 
advanced. It has been impeded. And that is 
the stage at which professional education in 
America has now very generally arrived. The 
present standards themselves, however, if and 
when literally enforced, tend to freeze profes- 
sional education in a mold that is already anti- 
quated and prevent all adjustment to the 
dynamic movement of a changing professional 
If I am not mistaken professional edu- 
It can not continue 


process. 


world. 
cation has struck a plateau. 
to ascend unless it is released from the drag 
which the present mechanical standards exert. 
It cannot even maintain its present position rela- 
tive to other forms of higher education. What 
professional education now needs is freedom, 
freedom to experiment boldly with the curricu- 
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lum, freedom to recast itself in the light of clear 
professional and social demands. 

I would not be understood to oppose state 
regulation. A minimum of policing we must 
always have in the interests of public order. 
But I would have state regulation — and regu- 
lation by voluntary bodies, too— generally 
different in method and intent. I would have 
it take the form of stimulation and guidance, 
rather than of coercion and repression. I 
would have it flexible, discriminating, encour- 
aging to innovation and experiment. 

I offer this challenge, then, to The University 
of the State of New York as an anniversary 
present on its one hundred and fiftieth birthday. 
The leadership of the University in professional 
education has been undisputed for more than a 
generation. Its nationwide influence has rested 
only in part on its vast powers. Those in 
charge of professional education elsewhere have 
paid willing tribute to its wisdom and foresight, 
and have willingly followed along the paths 
which it has blazed. They will still follow the 
University in this new direction, if it will lead 
once more. 





~-— 


Commissioner Speaks at 


Inauguration of President Baker 

The inauguration of Dr Hugh P. Baker as 
president of Massachusetts State College is of 
nationwide significance, said Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves, at the inaugural 
ceremonies of the new president of the college 
at Amherst, Mass., October 6th. The duties 
and problems that President Baker will be 
called upon to face, he said, have long been 
questions of vital importance throughout 
America, and the college has been most 
fortunate in calling to its head so capable an 
executive. 

“Doctor Baker leaves the deanship of the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse with our deep regret,” said Commissioner 
Graves, “but he is taking with him the sincere 
admiration, respect and blessings of us all.” 
Admirably fitted by natural ability and experi- 
ence, a distinguished scholar and professor, 
strikingly successful in many fields of educa- 
tion and business, attractive and characterful 
in all his personal relations, Hugh P. Baker is, 
he continued, preeminently qualified to become 
president of Massachusetts State College. “ No 
more worthy incumbent could be found,” de- 
clared Doctor Graves. 


Regents Establish New Assistant 


Commissionership and Division 

The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
October 12th amended its rules to establish the 
office of Assistant Commissioner for Teacher 
Education and Certification to have charge of 
the Division formerly known as the Teacher 
Training Division, and created a Division of 
Rehabilitation to replace the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation. 

Appointments were made as follows: Lee J. 
McEwan, principal of the Binghamton High 
School, was named to the Academic Council 
for a term expiring in 1936, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of Ernest 
M. Robinson, principal of the Troy High 
School. Harry W. Langworthy, superintend- 
ent of schools at Gloversville; Dr Frederick 
C. Ferry, president of Hamilton College; and 
the Rev. Edmund A. O’Connor, principal of 
St Mary’s Academy, Little Falls, were ap- 
pointed members of the State Examinations 
Board. 

The Board approved the following changes 
of names of secondary schools: Amsterdam 
High School to Wilbur H. Lynch High School; 
Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, Brook- 
lyn, to St Augustine’s Diocesan High School; 
St James Diocesan High School, Brooklyn, to 
The Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School; 
Seymour Smith Academy, Pine Plains, to Pine 
Plains Central School; St Paul’s School, Bing- 
hamton, to St Paul’s High School; Glenfield 
Union School, to General Martin Central 
School. It also advanced the grade of the 
General Martin Central School from middle 
grade, two years, to middle grade, three years. 
SS. Peter and Paul’s School, Hamburg, was 
dropped from the roll of accredited institutions. 


—_o——_- 


Navy Day Observance 
Set for October 27th 


The 12th annual observance of Navy Day 
will take place on October 27th, which is the 
birthday anniversary of Theodore Roosevelt. 
On that day the Navy will be “at home” to 
the public, and the forces afloat and active shore 
establishments will welcome visitors and ex- 
plain their various activities for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with the significance of 
the Navy, its traditions and accomplishments in 
war and peace. 


ee 
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Glens Falls Choir Entertains 
Convocation Audiences 


The singing of the A Cappella Choir of the 
Glens Falls Senior High School added greatly 
to the enjoyment of each Convocation session. 
The appreciation of the audiences was shown 
by the enthusiastic applause that was accorded 
to the youthful singers and was voiced by 
Chancellor James Byrne, who thanked the boys 
and girls, their director and the Glens Falls 
board of education for providing such delightful 
entertainment. 

The choir has a membership of 54, of whom 
31 are girls and 23 are boys. It was organized 
just one year ago under its present conductor, 
Paul E. Bergan. The choir is, in reality, a 
combination of two glee clubs, one of girls and 
one of boys, each of which meets twice weekly, 
during the regular school session. In addition 
to these rehearsals, the combined clubs meet 
once a week for concerted work. The members 
of the choir wear blue double-breasted cas- 
socks; to these are added a blue and gold 
girdle for the boys and a gold cotta for the 
girls. 

The unaccompanied singing, in musicianly, 
finished style, of difficult four and eight-part 
compositions of periods ranging from that of 
Queen Elizabeth to that of the present day by 
this choir serves as an object lesson of the 
results which may be obtained from high school 
boys and girls under a skilled leader. The 
choir made a distinct contribution to the worthy 
recognition of the sesquicentennial of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


—u—— 


Superintendent Weet Honored 
at Testimonial Dinner 


Superintendents of schools, officials of the 
State Education Department and other friends 
of Dr Herbert S. Weet honored the Rochester 
superintendent at a dinner on October 12th in 
Albany. A. W. Miller, superintendent of 
schools at Glens Falls and president of the 
Council of Superintendents, presided, and Dr 
Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of schools at 
Binghamton, made the principal address. Super- 
intendent Weet was presented with the aca- 
demic robe which he wore when he received 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters at the 
University Convocation the next day. 


Dr H. T. Moore Elected 
Head of College Group 


Dr Henry T. Moore, president of Skidmore 
College, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of the State 
of New York at the annual meeting held on 
October 12th in Albany. 

“Continuity of Education in Secondary 
School and College” was the subject of inter- 
esting addresses and discussions. The principal 
speakers were Dr William S. Learned of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and Dr Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of 
Columbia College, Columbia University. <A 
luncheon meeting was held in honor of Dr 
Harry W. Chase, newly appointed chancellor 
of New York University. The Board of 
Regents and Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves were among those who 
attended. Chancellor Chase made the principal 
address. 


Music Supervisor Explains 
Origin of ‘‘A Cappella’’ 


The excellent performance of the A Cappella 
Choir of the Glens Falls High School at the 
Regents Convocation has brought forth many 


“ 


inquiries as to the derivation of the term “a 
cappella.” For the information of the inquirers, 
Dr Russell Carter, supervisor of music in the 
State Education Department, offers the follow- 
ing statement : 


Literally, “cappella” is a shoulder cape, or 
in modern ecclesiastical language, a cope. The 
story goes that upon being solicited for alms 
by a beggar, Martin, Bishop of Tours, divided 
his military cloak (cappa), gave half to the 
beggar and wrapped the remainder around his 
own shoulders as a cape (cappella). This cape 
was preserved as a relic and was carried by 
the French kings in their campaigns. The relic 
gave its name to the tent which sheltered it, 
which in turn became known as the cappella. 
Then the name was transferred to the room in 
the royal palace in which the cape was kept 
when the king was there in residence, and in 
which masses were offered. Eventually the 
term “cappella,” or “chapel,” in its English 
equivalent, was applied"to any building, not a 
cathedral or a parish church, in which the divine 
office was celebrated. A cappella music, there- 
fore, is music in the chapel style, unaccompanied 
by the organ, which instrument was to be 
found, in ancient times, only in the church. 
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Oneida County Districts 
Reduced in Number 


School supervisory districts in Oneida county 
have been reduced from seven to six, under an 
order issued to take effect October Ist by Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves. Since 
the deaths of Superintendents Glenn G. Steele of 
the former first district and William J. Lewis 
of the former third district there have been 
two vacancies in the county. Following a sur- 
vey the Commissioner determined that the edu- 
cational interests of the county may be ade- 
quately served by six districts instead of seven. 

The towns that make up the new districts 
and the superintendents of each are listed below : 

First district: towns of Deerfield, Marcy, 
New Hartford, Whitestown; vacant 

Second district: towns of Augusta, Bridge- 
water, Kirkland, Marshall, Paris, Sangerfield, 


Westmoreland; Harry C. Buck, Clayville, 
superintendent 
Third district: towns of Rome, Verona, 


Vienna, Vernon; Neva S. Angell, R. D. 1, 
Durhamville, superintendent 

Fourth district: towns of Floyd, Steuben, 
Trenton, Western; Francis M. Carr, Barneveld, 
superintendent 

Fifth district: towns of Annsville, Camden, 
Florence, Lee; Charles L. Van Nort, Camden, 
superintendent 

Sixth district: towns of Ava, Boonville, 
Forestport, Remsen; Daniel M. Blue, Boon- 
ville, superintendent 


Colleagues Honor Principals 
Retired from Normal Schools 


The three principals of state normal schools 
who retired this year were honored at a dinner 
on September 29th at the Lake Placid Club in 
connection with the annual meeting of normal 
school and teachers college faculties. They are 
Dr Percy I. Bugbee, Oneonta; Dr George K. 
Hawkins, Plattsburg, and Dr James G. Riggs, 
Oswego. Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves presented to each of the retired prin- 
cipals a testimonial volume of letters from col- 
leagues and friends. 
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Superintendent H. W. Mead 
Dies at Football Game 


Harry W. Mead, superintendent of schools 
at East Aurora, died from a heart attack on 
October 7th while witnessing a football game 
between teams of the East Aurora and Lock- 
port high schools in East Aurora. 

Born in Auburn in 1876, Mr Mead received 
his early education in the schools there and 
later was graduated from Harvard University. 
Since 1906 he had been connected with the East 
Aurora schools, first as principal of the high 
school and later as superintendent of schools. 
He held the respect of his colleagues in educa- 
tional work and of his community for his 
efficient administration of the school system, 
and was active in community enterprises. 


——_o-——_ 


City College Will Honor 
Dr Finley on His Birthday 


City College of the College of the City of 
New York will celebrate the seventieth birth- 
day anniversary of Dr John Huston Finley, 
its third president, with exercises in his honor 
to be held in the college on October 26th. The 
assembly will be attended by students, faculty 
and guests who have been associated with 
Doctor Finley in his many enterprises. Presi- 
dent Frederick B. Robinson will present to the 
college a bronzed bust of Doctor Finley. 

Doctor Finley became president of the College 
of the City of New York in 1903 and resigned 
ten years later to become President of The 
University of the State of New York and State 
Commissioner of Education. Since 1921 he 
has been associate editor of the New York 
Times. 





Dr Frank Parker Day resigned on account 
of ill health from the presidency of Union 
College on August 11th. His resignation was 
accepted by the board of trustees with regret. 
Doctor Day had been president since November 
1928. 
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